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ADDRESS. 



The occasion which calls for this address, is to hie, atid 1 
douht not, to all present, an interesting one. We have come 
together to commence a trial of the merits of an institution, 
which professes to aim at the promotion of the dearest, th&best, 
the noblest interests of man ; — an institution which proposes, 
for one of its objects, nothing less than the acquisition and d:fra* 
sion of knowledge. If its pretensions are just, 1 need not say 
that it is entitled to the best wishes, and cordial support of this 
and every community. 

The zeal and liberality manifested in bringing this Lyceum 
into existence, prove that here there is no occasion to vindicate 
the character and claims of the institution. I earnestly hope 
and trust, that both the expectations of my fellow citizens, in re- 
lation to the Lyceum, and the claims of the Lyceum upon our 
citizens, will be mutually and fully answered. 

The professed object of this association being the acquisition 
and diffusion of useful knowledge ; and its character and ten- 
dency being, as is supposed, already understood, and duly appre- 
ciated, I have thought that I could not better discharge the duty 
assigned me by the committee, of delivering an introductory 
address, than by making some general remarks on the kind and 
extent of ec^uca^on which we should acquire, the character 
we shoiiid sustain, and the duties which we owe. 

By education^ I do not now mean mere school learning. I 
mean to make the term nearly synonymous with character » I 
include all kinds of instruction and knowledge; and the art of 
drawing instruction from any and every source; — and all the 
habits of thinking and feeling and of action. 

In pursuing this subject, I wish to dwell more particularly 
upon the art of using the means which Providence has placeKi 
in our way, so as to derive the greatest amount of insi©uction, 
and pleasure, and profit, from them. In doing this, I have in view 
more especially, the young. And I doubt not, that I shall be 
pardoned for addressing myself more particularly to that class. 

No truth is more certajn, or more obvious, than that all social 
and political order and happiness depend for their existence, 
upon the proper cultivation of the rising generation* Hence the 
youth of every country, and in every age of the world, have 
been looked upon hy discerning minds, with deep and peculiar 
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interest. However iaattentive, or indifiibreut, the great mass of 
the community may be to this class, no truly sagacious man, 
either good or bad, will be likely to be unmindful of them. — 
When Cataline undertdok to subvert the liberties of ancient 
Rome, it is said he first set about corrupting ; and bringing into 
his own views, the minds of 4h© youth. So it is with all the 
master spirits who set in motion the wheels of revolution, either 
in the political, moral, or iptellectual world. They never fail, 
so iar^s is in their power, of Urst aiming their influence at the 
youpg. ^ad \o gain, them, is nothing less than securing the 
victpry* Let the ^is^ng generation Jbe once thoroughly initiatefl 
into any system, either, of opinion or practlee, and that system 
will ^^ certainly prevail, a^s th^ the good or bad properties of a 
founti^ifi^ will :be diffused through the stream that^ows from it. 
If th^ young do not for the time, control by their influence, the 
customs aiid sentiments of manhood, and carry the work of re- 
ibrm into, the ranks of age and experience, yet they will soon, very 
soon, reach that state theniselves, and fill those ranks. Those who 
new possess the po>yer, and wield the influence of society, must 
soon give way, with all their favorite customs, whether good pr 
bad, to this class. New doctrines and sentiments propagated 
among the older classes of community, if they extend no farther^ 
are of but little consequenee to the world, — for the plain reason 
that those who have imbibed them, are rapidly going out pf it , 
and their sentiments and their practices must disappear with 
them.— Whereas the young are just going i»fo the world. Their 
influence reaches back to the very fountains, and will flow down 
thipugh the whole stream of life. 

Another reason why those who wish to .exert any kind of pop- 
ular influence, are so eager to seize upon every opportunity of 
addressing the youth, is, their peculiar susceptibility of deep and 
Jasting impresions of any kind. He who underta)$^s to incul- 
,Gate principles or practices of any sort upon the youipig, has no 
deep rooted prejudices to encounter, and no strong habits of a 
contrary tendency to counteract. The mind is free to the> in- 
fluence of truth and reason ; and unfortunately too, to falsehood 
;and error. How responsible then the situation of those who 
are concerned (and who is not in some way concerned T) in 
forming the mind and character of the young! And on the 
other hand, how deeply interesting is the situation of those, who, 
like a body suspended In free space, receive motion and direc- 
tion from the slightest impulses ;'-^ whose character and destiny 
. are in a great measure under the control of circumstances, arjd 
mere casual influences I 

Such being my views of the solei;nn and important situation 
of the young, 1 trust I shall not be censured if I use great plain- 



ne^s in^ddressing theip. , Instead of laboriiig to amuse my au- 
dience a few minutes by . a display of rhetorical elegance, or ^ 
^ightof the, imagination, (an ability for which by the way, I dp 
not possess,) my only wish will be to drop some plain but usefi^ 
faiats, and so to Impress them on the. minds of my hearer;5^ that 
they shall haye a practical bearing on their conduct and chara(> 
ter. 

We inhabit a wonderful and most interesting world. Who 
can look abroad upon this vast globe of earth and rocks and wa- 
ter and air — of hills and valliesj—of trees and vegetables, and 
fruits and flowers, — of summer and winter, and day and night— 
of men and animals— and of life and death, without emotions of 
admiration and astonishment? It is indeed a wonderful world. 
Every thing about it, and upon it, is wonderful. There is 
not an object upon its face, animate or inanimate, which 
might not afford a theme of unceasing wonder to the loftiest 
mind in creation. There is*a world of wonders in every , 
individual of that countless race of beings to whieh we be- 
long. But wonderful as we are, fearfully and wonderfully as 
we are made, we come into the world, utterly ignorant of the 
nature of every thing around us;— r-ignorant of ourselves, of our 
true interest, and the means of promoting it; ignorant of our 
origin, our duty and our destiny. We come into the world 
without the smallest degree of knowledge ; and alas! how many 
go out of it alnjost as ignorant as they entered. Now every 
partiole of knowledge we acquire, from whatever source — every 
impulse we receive, whether/oo^ard or backward, to the right 
or to the left, up or down ; every habit we imbibe, whether of 
feeling, of thought or of action, constitutes a part of our edu- 
cation — a part of our chabactek. And all the knowledge 
we acquire, all the impulses we receive, and all the habits we 
imbibe, will most assuredly have a bearing upon our happiness, 
and success^and usefulness in life. It is a well kaown and beau- 
tiful law of nature, that all the bodies in the universe, mutually 
attract and influence, and are attracted and influenced by each 
other. The sun attracts the earth, and the earth the sun. The 
falling stone, while it is drawn so forcibly towards the earth, 
draws by its own attraction, the earth towards itself. When I 
walk or run in a given direction upon the earth, I press the 
earth with an equal quantity of motion, in an opposite direc- 
tion. The smallest body can and does exert an influence upon 
the largest. Not a body in our system, or in the universe, pro- 
bably, is independent, or beyond the influence of any other body, 
however small, or remote. Not unlike the laws of gravity and 
motion in this respect, is moral influence. We are perpetually 
acting upon those around us, and being acted upon by them. 
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There is iio computing the amount of influence, and moral and 
intellectual character, good or bad, which we have imparted, or 
Teceived. How immensely important then, that we get within 
the sphere of such influences, as will tend to carry us forward, 
instead of backward, upward, instead of downward, and that 
will enable us incur turn, to exert a salutary influence, and otily 
such upon those around us* 

To a person just entering upon the stage of life, it must be in- 
teresting and certainly useful, to examine, and examine careful- 
ly, his relations to the world around him, and the influences to 
which' he is subject ; and enquire how he may best shield him* 
self against those influences that would draw him the wrong 
way, or turn them to a good account, and how he may best im- 
prove the means at his command, in making provision for his 
safety, and for his future necessities, convenience and comfort. 

Now what is the path which the young generally mark out 
for themselves, upon entering the great theatre of human ac- 
tion ? W hat do they chiefly desire to obtain t If we could look 
into the hearts of all the youth who now hear me, what should 
we find to be their several objects of pursuit and of afhbition 1 
The general answer 5)f course is, happiness. But how are 
they expecting to obtain it t Some probably in wealth ; others 
perhaps in^honor, or power, or in the enjoyment of friends ; and 
possibly some — 1 hope many, by doing good — by making others 
happy. Now I do not say that either of these objects, is not a 
laudable one, or that thepursuit of it, is not calculated to promote 
the great object for which the wprld is striving, happiness. If you 
are making wealth an object of special pursuit, I would say go on, 
acquire wealth — only take care to pursue it an hpnest way, and 
use it well, when you have acquired it. Property is usefuL It 
will procure for you many things which you need. It will as- 
sist you in the pursuit of other laudable objects. It will espe- 
cially enable you to be useful to your fellow men. To those 
who are looking forward to the attainment of honor,-^true hon« 
or, I mean, I would say you have chosen a noble pursuit. Who 
does not, or who should not desire to be regarded with favor by 
his fellow men? especially that favor which is secured by truly 
noble and praiseworthy actions? Seek honor then. But take 
care to deserve all you crave. Then, and then only, will honor 
bring happiness. So too, if you w^sh power and influence, 
take care to merit it, and you will probably obtain it ; add when 
obtained, use it for the benefit of others, and it will be a valuable 
possession. If you propose to seek your own happiness by en- 
deavoring to benefit your fellow creatures, — by trying to make 
others happy, it is scarcely possible that you should fail. You 
may, in ail lawful ways, seek wealth, or honor, or influence^ 
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subsidiary tOf^Sii as m(»ns of doiDg good, without scruple, aixl 
without fear that the acquisition will bring disappointment. 

But here a most important question arises. How are the ac- 
quisitions themselves to be made? What instruments are ne** 
cessary for accoinplishing the various objects of humiin pursuit 1 
The answer I would give most emphatically, and which I am 
)sure every one present will respond to, is knowledge — general 
and particular knowxjbdos. I have already said that we com- 
mence life, entirely destitute of knowledge. Now what one 
single object of life can be prosecuted with the least hope of suc- 
cess, without same knowledge? Does not every one have to 
team how to do the most simple things ? The very first ne- 
cessaries of life cannot be procured without knowledge — know 
ledge that is acquired* How much more then, is requisite for 
supplying the demands of civilized and refined society I 

It might be interesting to stop here, in view of the fact that 
we am sent into the world destitute of that knowledge which ia 
indispensable to our comfort, and even to support life, as well as 
to any degtiee^of success in tl^e world, and draw the inference 
that Providence specially designed that the acquisition of know- 
IcMlge should constitute a prominent and leading business of life : 
especially the jfir«^ business. In 'support of such an argument, 
I might refer to tbeendless amount and variety of wonderful and 
useful truths, with which we are surrounded ; but which are so 
fiir concealed from us, as to be unperceived, until we study and 
leam them ; and to the faculties, and the means, and the facili- 
ties we possess for studying and learning those truths. But 
the point in hand now is, to show the absolute necesisity and 
usefulness of knowledge. 

As I have already said, some knowledge is indispensable in 
every department of human tabor and pursuit. In many kinds 
of business, a considerable degree of scientijic knowledge is al- 
most indispensable, and m nearly all, a knowledge of some of 
the sciences, is of the utmost importance. In any branch of 
business, I am persuaded, a man would be better off with a good 
fund of scientific knowledge, than without it. Who can doubt 
but that the farmer who has a good knowledge of Chemistry 
ajf^d Botany, and perhaps Geology and Mineralogy, has greatly 
the advantage over one who is destitute of such knowledge? 
What class of mechanics or manufacturers is not benefitted by 
those, as well as the different branches of Natural Philosophy. 

Bat an acquaintance with science, (which by the way is but 

another name for knowledge,) not only fits men for particular 

Jdnd^ of business, but qualifies them for business in general. It 

is a kind of capital which can always be advantageously vested. 

.As a means of making money ^ if money making is to be the 
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object, it possesses a f!ecicled advantage over olhter sources of 
gain, lo give an illustration, the substance of which I have 
sdrtiewhere read : An Irish emigrant, with his spade, can earn 
perhaps si* dr seven ddiars per month oil your canals. A' 
young man having acquired a tolerable education, engages in 
teaching his neighbors' children, and receives three or four times 
that amount ; while his work is less laborious, and employs 
fewer hours. The same individual perhaps, spends his winter 
evenings, in acquiring a knowledge of surveying", and during 
the summer season commands from two to three dollars a day. 
, He may still go on and acquire a knowledge of Civil EDgineering. 
and receive for thei use of his knowledge or skill, as much in 
one day, as the workman on the canal receives for a month'^ 
labor. Innumerable illustrations might be given to the same 
effect. . ' 

It may be worth while to remark here, that there are three 
different ways of producing wealth or property :— manual labor; 
the employment of capital, either in money, or any kind of 
personal, or refill property^ arid the employment of skill. And 
it is a well established principle in political economy^ that sMH 
is the most valuable and productive of the three. 

I might go on and show the advantages of knowledge, in se^ 
curing us against fraud and deception. And a niost important 
advantage it is. For however humiliating the fact, it is never- 
theless true, that society is full of these elements, and no man is 
safe who does not arm himself against their insidious approach- 
es. A man needs to be well acquainted, not only with the na- 
ture and value of all kinds of prdperty in which he may have 
occasion to deal', but with the nature and bearing and legal 
character of different business transactions and forms of written 
instruments ; or he will be constantly exposed to be taken in by 
crafty, designing men. He needs moreover a thorough acquaint- 
ance with language, and the principles of reasoning and argu- 
mentation, to be able to assert and defend his rights— to detect 
sophistry, and expose deceptiwi and fraud. A considerable fund 
of knowledge is indispensable to secure even a tolerable degree 
of safety in this particular. And even a knowledge of the 
sciences, and of some of the higher branches of learning is often 
eminently useful. How often are men deceived into bad bar- 
gains, and drawn into ruinous engagements, frequently without 
comprehending their nattire till too late, which a little more ge^ 
neral information might have prevented. How often men are 
deceived and cheated by venders of various articles, particualrly 
manufactured. ones, claiming to be new inventions, and wonder- 
ful improvements, when a slight scientific knowledge of the sub- 
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^^nces^ or of mechaittcal laws, wx»;i^d have detactod the fraud* 
«nd saved the individual from imposition. 

I might enumerate many other practical advantages of know- 
ledge ; but probably much of what I have already said is un- 
called for. I doubt «ot I am addressing many, who understand 
ihis part of the subject much better than myself. 

i wish however to dwell a moment on ooe or two other view? 
of the subject. And here too, I probably shall be able to say 
nothing that will be new to most of ray hearers. , 

The first thing I shall allude to, is the tendency of all know- 
ledge to promote individual happiness. Who is not conscious 
of having experienced sensationa of pleasure, both in the acqui- 
sition and contemplation o{n&kp trttths^ which ke has learned, 
and which have become parts of his knowledge ? There is al- 
ways a pleasure (as I believe some writer has «aid,) in learning 
what we did not kaow before ; in knowing what others know. 
But this is not all* There is something in the very nature of 
knowledge, — all useful knowledge, that is calculated to awaken 
sensations of the purest pleasure. There is scarcely a single 
truth ia the whole circle of science, which, when fullj' under- 
stood, can be contemplated without interest. And it is not mere- 
ly a person here and there, of a " peculiar turn of mind,")to usea 
common expression) who is capable of being thus interested: but 
let on^s person becdme thoroughly acquainted with the truth, 
and the reasoning upon which it rests, and I venture to say he 
will be pleased. Innumerable instances might be mentioned, in 
which the bare contemplation of the truth itself would be a 
source of intense interest. But an acquaintance with the pro^ 
oess of reasoning by which those truths are investigated, and 
their existenee established, affords additional interest, and is of 
itself a most agreeable, as well as profitable exercise. Indeed 
without understanding the steps by which a proposition is de- 
monstrated, we can hardly be said to know the truth itself. — 
What person ever became thoroughly acquainted with the nature 
of atmospheric air^— the fluid which we are consjtantly breath- 
ing, without emotions of interest ? nay, without being filled 
with astonishment ? Let a man be shown in such a manner 
as to be rationally convinced that his own body constantly sus- 
tains a pressure of fourteen or fifleen tons, and he will not re- 
gard it is a matter devoid of interest. But this is cnly one 
among many, and perhaps the least interesting of all the phe- 
nomena,, which so simple a thjng as the atmosphere exhibits, h 
is a most interesting thought that we are immersed in a fluid 
which is as really a substance as the rocks and the solid earth 
and yet is perfectly invisible and impalpable; a fluid without which 
fio vapor could rise from the ocean to descend again and watef 
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the earthy or supply the streams; po birds could ascend from 
the earth; no sound could be heard, or produced; no com* 
bustion could te^e place, and no being could breathe. 

The chemical properties of the atmosphere are no less won« 
derAal than the mechanical. Who would imagine that this vital 
air, without which life could not be supported an instant, merely 
by varying the proportions of its constituent parts, may be 
converted into a fluid that will as instantly destroy life? Yet 
such is the fact. The very same ingredients which compose 
Htmospheric air, constitute nitric acid or aqua fortis. And who 
{(gain would imagine that one of the ingredients of the atmos- 
phere, mixed with a certain other kind of air, or gas, should 
iurn with greater violence than gunpowder; and still more, 
that when the compound is btimt, it produces water ? Yet aU 
this is precisely true. 

There are many other wonderful things connected with the 
«itmosphere ; and there are wonderful things, as I have before 
remarked, all about us. N&tural science abounds with pheno- 
mena and experiments calculated to inspire us with awe and ad* 
miration. And who can doubt, as I have before hinted, that 
Providence designed — particularly designed, that these won*^^ 
ders which he has scattered all around us in such abundance, 
while he has given us faculties for understanding and admiring 
them, should become objects of special study, and a source of 
pleasure, as well as of profit 1 

r might refer to innumerable instances, in almost every de- 
partment of science, no less interesting, many of them perhaps^ 
more so, than those I have alluded to, respecting the atmosphere. 
The operations of all those great, though mysterious principles 
which seem to constitute the basis of all material existence-— 
viz. gravity, light, heat, and electricity, must always furnish 
themes of overwhelming interest and wonder. And ihey lose 
none of their interest, when we reflect that human reason never 
has, and probably never will ascertain whether either of these 
principles is material or not. I dare say many of my hearers 
have witnessed the effect of gravity in causing the tides. And 
if they have looked at this mighty phenomenon in the light of 
philosophy, they have witnessed an interesting sight. No per- 
'son, I am sure, ever stood on the shore of the mighty ocean and 
"looked at*the moon in the sky, and then at the water before him, 
and saw it gradually retiring from his feet, and from the shore, 
to obey the impube of that little orb two hundred and forty 
thousand miles distant, putting forth no visible power, — without 
overwhelming and indescribable emotions* And how pleasing 
the thought that this earth grasps the moon, though so remote, 
with an invisible, but resistless force, which like a string to a 
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whirling stonie^ keeps it in its orbit; « And that even our own 
bodies exert an influence on that distant planet. Every thing 
relatiug to gravity, and every thing relating to the vast system 
of worlds, of which our earth is one, is full of interest* 

The common experiments in Electricityj I suppose are fa- 
miliar to most, perhaps ail present. And is it not Interesting to 
see sparks of firer or something like it, darting from our own 
bodies, or from a pail oi water? and to- know that those sparks 
are identical with the lightning of the clouds. 

And how much less interesting are those common, but useful 
agents, light and beat ? Though less imposing in their ordinary. 
manifestations than electricity, they are in reality quite as aston- 
ishing. I cannot even allude to their properties^ I may how- 
ever b^ altowed to dwell a moment on light, in connexion with 
another wonderful object-*-the eye. Perhaps not a more in* 
structive moral lesson can be drawn from any part of the crea- 
tion, than from an examination of the mechanism and optical 
principles of the ejfe* I have no time, and it would be out of 
place to stop to describe it« How wonderful the arrangements 
of Providence in providing an ocean of light at the great central 
•orb, the sun^ and pouring forth (loods of H to every quarter of 
thesysteKh, and then giving us eyes, precisely adapted to receive 
that light, and so constructed as to convey to the seat of sensa- 
tion, an idea of surrounding objects. There is one thought 
connected with this subject which I do not recollect having seen 
dwelt upon, and which appears to me to add to its interest; — 
that two things, in themselves quite independent of each other-'^ 
things which are not parts of the same machine^ should be 
fornied with such obvious reference to each other. The eye 
is indeed a wonderful organ, considered as a part of the body ; 
and so am the ears, the mouth, the limbs. They all show design. 
But it does not seem to me so wonderful that different parts of the 
same body should be constructed with reference to each other, 
and to the convenience of the whole, as that there should be 
such a special reference and adaptation in the constitution of 
one body, to the laws and design of another, of which it is in 
itself independent. The same fact is observable in the struc- 
ture of the ear, with reference to certain properties of the atmos- 
phere, for the purpose of hearing ; also in the little valves in 
the throat, which are made on purpose to act upon that same 
atmosphere, causing certain vibrations, so as to produce vocal 
sounds, and lay a foundation for the faculty of speech. Many 
other similar relations might be mentioned; and many other 
principles of science, and operations of nature, might be ad- 
duced illustrative of the proposition that knowledge tends to 
promote individual happiness : but 1 forbear. 
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There are one or two ol her advantages of linowledge, which 
I wish very briefly to ulludeto. The first is : Knowledge is the 
best, if not the chief source of social enjoyment. Ifitisa 
source of individual happiness, it is easy to see tkat it must be 
calculated to promote social enjoyment. We are social beings. 
Much of our happiness consists in social intercourse. The 
more extensive our knowledge, the more we shall have to talk 
about ; and the less relish we shall have for low and frivolous 
amusements. Our social enjoyments will not only take a wi« 
der scope, but they will be more refined and substantial. 

Knowledge is one of the firmest supports of mbrals. By 
opening sources of refined and innocent pleasure, it begets a dis- 
relish for low, groveling pursuits, and vain and trifling amuse- 
ments, and thus counteracts some of the most powerful tenden- 
cies to dissipation and vice. 

I have already alluded to the advantages of knowledge in 
protecting us against imposition. But this is not the only dan- 
ger which it is calculated to guard us against. It conduces to 
personal safety. The necessity of knowledge of particular 
kinds, is universally recognized, and every day acted upon, as 
a protection against danger. Who thinks of entrusting his 
health and his life in the hands of an ignorant quack ? or who 
is willing to commit his rights to an ignorant, unskillful lawyer! 
Who would ever venture himself in a steam-boat, under the 
guidance of men known to be ignorant of their business? Most 
of the misfortunes and accidents of life result from ignorance, 
either iti the individuals themselves, or in others. I migbt 
mention hundreds of instances of exposures to dangers, 
and the experience of accidents owing to ignorance; and as 
many more, where real dagger growing out of necessary cir- 
cumstances, may be les^jen^, or removed by the exercise of 
proper knowledge or skill. 

Need ! say that knowledge is the only safe-guard of our civil 
liberties? What would become of our boasted freedonfi 
— of our republican institutions, in the hands of an ig. 
norant multitude? Nothing short of general intelligence, and 
a pretty high degree of intelligence, 9s the world is beginning 
to see, can ever ensure permanency to a republic. In a popu- 
lar government, knowledge is emphaticftUy poti7tT. The great 
danger hi such a system as ours, is from within. If you load a 
popular government^with an ignorant multitudcj yoa obstruct 
the very veins and arteries of the system. Nay you destroy 
Ihe very elements of republican existence. But knowledge is 
the most powerful defense from without. What gives man do- 
minion over the brute creation ? Is it physical strength l By 
no means. Place a knetn, or a hundred men, against a lion, 
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with fio power but their physical strength, and what would be- 
come of them ? And yet we should not fear all the lions in the 
world, as much as one Bonaparte. It is not physical force, 
which we eiiher fear or respect. A nation of Goliah's could 
laot trouble us, without intelligence. 

Finally, knowledge enables us to be useful* This view has 
already, to a considerable extent, been anticipated. There is 
not a single dspartment of useful, honorable action, that can be 
named, for which we can possibly be qualified, without knovv- 
ledge. If we cannot successfully promote our own interest, it 
would be absurd to suppose that we can be extensively useful to 
others. But what do facts prove? Who have blessed the world 
by their labors and their discoveries,' the ignorant, or the wise 1 
it may be true that in a very few instances, ignorant persons 
have blundered upon important discoveries. But such instances 
are exceedingly rare ; and even were they more numerous, 
they would aSbrd no argument in favor of ignorance. Without 
knowledge, we have no reason to expect much of that satisfac- 
tion which 'flows from the consciousness of doing good. 

But one very important question still remains. I have shown, 
what indeed I suppose every one knew before, that knowledge 
is essential for accomplishing the various objects of human pur- 
suit, especially to secure and promote the ultimate object — 
happiness. , And I have remarke<J that all knowledge is acquir- 
G& — that indispensable as it is, we have none of it to begin 
the world with. Full as the world is of useful truths, and valu- 
able experience, they profit us little, till we come into possession 
of them ourselves. *Hov) then shall the requisite knowledge 
he obtained ?■ This question, which I had intended should oc- 
cupy more space than I now find myself at liberty to assign to 
it; opens a field of almost boundless extent. It involves many 
other questions, to answer either of which completely might 
fill a volume. Some of them are the following : — To what 
sources are we to look chiefly for instruction? How can we 
use to the best advantage, the means within our reach, of ac- 
quiring knowledge ? "What method of study is best fitted to en- 
able us to apply to practice the knowledge we acquire ? It may 
include also the question — what kinds of instruction and mental 
discipline do we most need ? I shall dwell a moment on this 
last question first : — partly on Account of its intrinsic impor- 
tance, and partly to give definiteness to what I may say on the 
others. 

As respects mental discipline, the object of all study is 
to learn to think closely, steadily, and long, and to reason close- 
ly, correctly and ibrcibly, on any given subject. The power 
and habit of close thinking and reasoning, I need scarcely say, 



]i0 at the foundation of all useiltl and solid attainments ;-^f all 
intellectual, if not moral excellence. Then whatever calls into 
exercise and strengthens these, would be valuable, even if it had 
no other connexion with the business of life. Hence the import 
tance of the higher branches of mathematics, and geometry. — • 
But the mathematics are otherwise connected with the business 
of life. For the same reason, with others, the mixed sciences, 
such as mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, astronomy, &c. as well 
as chemistry, and other branches of natural history, are highly 
useful. But these studies have other claims to our attention ,, 
some of which, I have already alluded to. Most of them are 
closely connected with our every day business; and all of them 
calculated to exalt the mind, and improve the moral feelings. I 
WQuld recommend to every one to make Natural Philosophy a 
prominent study. 

To those to whom it is practicable, I would recommend an 
attention to moral, and intellectual philosophy — the one explain- 
ing our duty and the reasons of it, the other developing the laws 
and operations of the human mind. These, as well as natural 
philosophy, though generally regarded as above the ordinary 
range of study, areperfeatly attainable by common minds, and 
appear to me altog^her worthy the attention of all who wish to 
qualify themselves to act well their part in the stage of life. 

We all of course wish to acquire that kind of education and 
character, which will enable us to exert an influence in the world. 
It is not physical force by which we expect to compass our oh- 
jects ; nor is it a right to command j with a power of compel 
ling obedience, that we need, or ought to desire. It is the pow- 
er of persuasion. Every individual, from the highest to the 
lowest, needs this. Every one has daily occasion to use it. A. 
mementos reflection, I think, will convince any one that much,, 
if not most of the business of life, is laboring to persuade others 
to comply with our wishes, to respect our rights, or our inter- 
ests, and to think and act as we (jlo. To eniable us to wield 
such a power, two things are necessary; — first — ^a knowledge of 
humaq nature, including an acquaintance with the operations 
of the human mind, and its susceptibility to motives : and se- 
cond, the art of reasoning, and skill in presenting motives. The 
art of reasoning, or ratiocination, as it is technically called, is 
considered a distinct branch of science, and is called Logic, — 
The faculty of reasoning, depends very muchfor its cultivation 
and improvement, upon such disciplinary studies as I have 
named ; and Upon practice. I would however, by all means 
recommend a particular attention to Logic as a regular study. 

There are two ways of operating upon the minds of men; 
writing and speaking. Each has its peculiar advantages, as 
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means of exerting influence. They both possess great advan- 
tage, as means of self-discipline. We should all do well to cul- 
tivate both. Therd is no danger indeed but that speaking will 
be practiced enough, if it is not cultivated. People generally 
are talking a great part of their time. And it is certainly a 
glorious privilege. It is by talking indeed, by conversation^ 
that a large share of every man's inHuence, good or bad, is ex- 
erted. A common and useful method of cultivating the art of 
speaking (not the art of reasoning) is declamation— committing 
to memory and pronouncing orations, &c. A most valuable 
method of improving the reasoning powers, and of other facul- 
ties too, is debate. I have known some individuals improved to 
an almost incredible extent, in this way. 

I have mentioned a few things which appear to me to be es- 
sential ingredients in a practical education. There are many 
others,of perhaps equal importance. I have omitted to dwell on the 
branches usually taught in our common schools, such as read- 
ing, writing, grammar, arithmetic and geography, taking it for 
granted that most, if not all of them are universally regarded as 
indispensable. If I had time, I would spend a moment in urg- 
ing a thorough acquaintance with the English language, as be- 
ing essential to the full and ready understanding of any other 
study : but I must pass over it entirely. 

The question still recurs, — how shall a knowledge of all the 
proposed subjects, or of any important subjects, be obtained ? 
Prom what sources, and in what manner, may we expect to de- 
rive the necessary instruction. The first direction I shall give 
is, to quote a common maxim, " Keep your eyes and ears open." 
Ihave oilen thought, when reflecting on the subject of educa- 
tion, and the complicated and cumbrous systems of instruction, 
so much in vogue, of an anecdote I once read. A celebrated 
physician is said to have announced to the world, that the re- 
sults of all his experience would be found at^his decease, con- 
tained in a particular manuscript. This paper of course became 
a matter of great public interest. After his death, it was 
brought forward, and according to his directions, exposed to 
sale, without being opened. The celebrity of its author, en- 
sured for it an enormons sum. The purchaser congratulated 
himself, and was congratulated by his countrymen ; and was 
applauded as a public benefactor, for his liberality in thus se- 
curing for his own country, the invaluable treasure. Being 
fairly in possession of the prize, he removed one after another, 
the splendid and massy envelopes, in which it was encased, till 
he came to the paper whidh contained the precious secret. He 
opened the paper, and found the whole comprised in these few 
, words : " Keep the feet dry— the skin clean— ^the head cool — 
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the digestion regular, — and a fig for the doctors." I am per^ 
suaded that if the true system of communicating and receiving 
instruction could be brought to light, it would be found to con- 
sist, like this doctor's panacea, and like every true science, ©f 
but few simple principles. It will be perceived that in my re- 
marks, I have reference to acquiring^ more than communica-- 
ting instruction. Indeed, it is laboring to acquire for one's self, 
that I wish particularly to recommend. The more one can be 
thrown upon his own resources, the better. This is a principle 
which should be recognized by every teacher. And knowledge 
that is obtained entirely without a teacher, provided it be com- 
pletely obtained, is so much thobetter. It is that kind of know- 
ledge, that is available for practical purposes. 

But to return to the maxim, keep your eyes and ears open. 
We should learn to observe every thing going on around us, 
and search for the reasons of every thing. We should learn 
to trace effects to their causes. When we see the sun rise, or 
the moon wax and wane, or observe the wind blow, the rain de- 
scend, or water boil, we should desire, and endeavor to know 
the cause. It was by seeing an apple fall to the ground, as 
many of you know, that Sir Isaac Newton was led to the dis- 
covery of the sublime principle of gravitation, a discovery which 
would have immortalized his name, if he had never done any 
thing else for the cause of science. 

We should be alive to every hint and every suggestion, from 
whatever source it may come. Every thing is full of instruction, 
if we will but receive it,and he acts unwisely, who refuses,or ne- 
glects to avail himself of any means of acquiring it, however 
small, or howdVer humble. It is a grand mistake to suppose 
there are but ^evr sources of knowledge worthy of our attention ; 
or but few individuals competent to instruct us. We should 
put ourselves in the attitude of learners, and make every body, 
and every thing, our teacher. We may learn wisdom from the 
child, and the rustic, and even from the rocks and the trees, as 
well as from the sage and the philosopher. 

There is one thing which I cannot urge with too much ear- 
nestness, as a prerequisite in all our researches, — a sincere desire 
to dscertain the truth. Whether we read or meditate, or listen 
to the instructions of others, or engage in disputation, truth-^ 
light — instruction^ should be our object. Not that any natu- 
rally pitefer error, or deception, to truth, as an object, either of 
acquisition, or of communication to others. Such a supposition 
would be preposterous. But there is danger of our predilections 
and prejudices, and the desire of victory, having such sway, as 
not only, greatly to obscure in our estimation, the value and 
beauty of truth, but to diminish our chances of finding it ; and 
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at the same time, to multiply the sources of error, and increase 
the tendencies to impart and in^bibe it ,* — In short, to hinder and 
mislead us in our pursuit of knowledge. Probably we have, no 
conception of the extent to which our views are obstructed, and 
|>erv€trted, by prejudice, and obstinacy of opinion ; or how little 
Dve really desire truth for its own sake, in comparison with pur 
2eal in defense of our favorite opinions, or in attempting to van* 
quish an adversary. We observe this every day, in others, but 
are slow to discover it in ourselves. J[t is not difficult to perceive 
the mote that is in our brother's eye, while probably there is a beam 
in pur own eye. Let us then, strive to divest ourselves of those 
motives and habits, which we condemn in others, and whose i|»« 
jSuence upon ourselves, we are ^ashamed to confess. And &s 
we wish to shield ourselves against error, or put ourselves in the , 
way of improvement, let the grand, paramount object of all our 
study and research, and of all our strife, be the Tkutu. Now 
what is our conduct ? — what is the conduct of mankind in this 
particular? Do people generally appear to make truth their 
sole object? One would suppose indeed, that its attractions 
iwere sufficient to secure for i^, universal regard. Who can help 
admiring the infinite beauty of pure, unadulterated, immaculate 
truth ? It is the truth to which we are led, that gives to science 
its principal charms. And it is the love of truth, more than any 
thing else, that constitutes the love of knowledge, or of science* 
It is a delightful thought, that, there is truth in the world,< in 
«very department of science and of human study. — Whether v^e 
have it or not, truth lies somewhere* Aud it becomes us to 
search for it, as for hid treasures. We should recollect that 
truth often e^cists, combined with error. But it is no less truth, 
and no less valuable as truth* How important then, that we 
should be able to discriminate truth from error; to separate the 
gold from the base metal. 

But how shall we decide,— especially w^en truth dnd err6r 
appear in the same dress ? In sJi mathematical investigations, 
and to some extent in the mixed sciences, we arrive by a regular 
course of reasoning, at positive demonstration— absolute cer^ 
tainty. But in all moral questions, the case is different^ 
We must decide according to the balance of evidence. Tfaia 
is the province of reasoiu of which faculty I have before spoken* 
But reason itself needs regulating* , It is a noble faculty, but we 
are liable to abuse it. As learners, it is. of the utmost impor? 
tance that our. reason be kept in its proper sphere, without trans* 
eending its proper bounds. We greatly need some safe crite- 
lion by which to judge of the truth or falsity of propositions. 
As a general rule, we should take care tp avoid extremes, bo|h 
of credulity and skepticism. Both of them hinder our progress 
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in true knowledge. It will aat do for (is to disbelieve every things 
that happens to disagree with our preconceived notions of things, 
either because it contradicts what we have heard from those in 
whom we have great confidence, or because we cannot fully un- 
derstand how the things can be so. It ill becomes any one, es- 
pecially one who professes to be a learner, pertinaciously to deny 
that the earth is round, because he cannot take into his view, its 
whole circumference, as he would that of an orange, or because 
he cannot see how people or things can be kept on the other 
side;~^or to deny that it moves because he cannot see or feel it 
move,— or that the sun, or the planet Jupiter is immensely larger 
than the world which he inhabits, because to his vision it does not 
appear larger than a plate, or an apple ; — unless he knows that 
he has sufficient data, and can sufficiently see through the whole 
matter to enable him to pronounce understandingly. When wo 
meet with doctrines or sentiments new to us, or at war with 
what we had previously supposed to be truth, unless they bear 
upon their face, indubitable marks of ignorance, superstition, or 
falsehood, we should do well to suspend our judgment, till we 
have time and opportunity of examinmg and weighing their 
claims. On the other hand, we are not bound to believe that a 
total eclipse of the sun, or the appearance of a comet, is the 
harbinger of any public calamity ; or that business commenced 
on Friday, is more likely to prove disastrous, than if commenced 
on any other day ; or that the weather on a particular day of 
the week or month, affords an indication of the weather for the 
ensuing week or month ; or that the si/s^n being in the bead, or 
heart, -or feet, has any thing to do with the affairs of men, — 
even if half the world believed it, ever so sincerely ; — unless 
there is other evidence besides mere tradition and p6pular be- 
lief. We should endeavor to " prove all things, and hold fast 
that which is good." 

The spirit and feeling with which we prosecute our studies, 
or listen to the disctlssions of others, as has been already intima- 
ted, are of great importance in respect to our progress ;— and 
Qo less so to our happiness, and the formation of character. If 
we wish to convince others, as well as draw right conclusions 
ourselves, one of the best weapons we can use, is candor* We 
must appear to desire truth ourselves, and to convey nothing 
else to, others. ^ 

The question respecting methods of acquiring knowledge, is 
far, very far, from being exhausted. It presents many views 
that have not even been alluded to.' But I must dismiss it. 

From the few hints I have offered respecting the kinds of 
knowledge which we need, and the manner of acquiring it, I 
need scarcely remark, that I consider the Lyceum system of 
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instrucHoHyia many of its features, eminently adapted to pro* 
mote that kind of education and character which it behooves us 
to acquire. No other S3^stem, I am persuaded, can be made 
to bear with so much efiect upon so many, of all classes, with 
so little expense and parade, as the Lyceum* Not that I would 
have the Lyceum supersede other systems, or other means of 
instruction,— or would undervalue the importance of a rigid 
and systematic course of personal study, in order to a high 
degree of soholarsbip, or of mental discipline,— or that I would 
by any means, lightly esteem those branches of learning which 
are not, or which if you please, cannot well be pursued in the 
Lyceum. No such thing, as I trust, will follow, when I ascribe 
superior capabilities and superior claims to the Lyceum* 

And now my friends, in view of what has been said of our 
relations to society, — the necessity and uses of knowledge,*— 
the kind of education we should possess, and the means of se- 
curing it, can there be any doubt in relation, either to our duttf 
or our interest ? Is it not as certain, as that we are accounta- 
ble beings, that they both combine, in urging us to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity, and every possible means of ac- 
quiring knowledge,— of obtaining a thorough, practical, virtu- 
ous education ; — ^and at the same time, to do all in onr power, 
to encourage and aid others in the san^e pursuit? Look at the 
subject, as it relates to yourselves and your friends; — look at it 
as patriots — as republicans — as constituents of a popular go- 
vernment ; — look at it as philanthropists — as lovers of your 
species — as members of the great human family: — look at it as 
rational beings ;— look at it as Christiaivs ;— and decide,''each 
for himself, solemnly and deliberately, not merely what you 
ought to do, but what you vnll do. No one, I am sure, caa 
thus look at the subject, with a determination thus to decide, 
without soon finding that he has no right to remain inactive, or 
indifferent. 

In all I have said, I have done little more than to start ques« 
tions, without answering them, or throwing much light upon 
them. If any of the hints I have dropped, should induce others 
to pursue the enquiries farther, or be in any way instrumental 
in assisting any of my youthful auditors in their pursuit of 
knowledge and happiness, my object will be atnswered, and my 
efforts amply repaid* 
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